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Another RCA First! 
Amazing new RCA recorder-projector 


Think of it! 


An easy, low-cost way to put your own 
sound track on any single-perforation 
16mm movie film . . . thanks to RCA’s 
revolutionary new magnetic recorder- 
projector. Now you can: 
@ Record voice or music or both 
Play back instantly 
@ Erase mistakes and re-record 


. and it’s all so simple that anyone— 
yes anyone—can do a top-quality job 
right from the start! 

Records on Magnetic Stripe 
recorded on a narrow 
stripe of magnetic iron oxide, applied along 
one edge of your single-perforation movie 
films. (If your film is double perforated, 
single-perforation duplicate print must be 
made.) Once this magnetic sound stripe has 
been added, you can do all sorts of wonder- 
ful things. For instance, you can. . 


It's magnetic sound 


1. Add sound to all your old silent 16mm 
films, at either 16- or 24-frame speed. 


2. Record new, up-to-date sound on all your 
old 16mm sound movies. 


4)) RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ow: Record your own sound 
on 16 mm film! Ve 


3. Add the new magnetic sound track with- 
out destroying the old optical sound track. 
Thus you can play back either sound track 
from the same film. (Example: Have Eng- 
lish and Spanish on the same film.) 


4. Erase and re-record the magnetic sound 
whenever necessary to keep it up-to-date 
or to adapt it to any requirement. 

All this and superb movies too! 
It’s really two machines in one: a complete 
magnetic recorder plus a 16mm film pro- 


jector. It projects film with clean sharp pro- 


fessional quality and it reproduces sound 
(from either optical or magnetic track) with 
clear-cut, lifelike realism. It’s the kind of 
quality you'd expect from RCA—builder of 
big theatrical-type 35mm movie projectors 
wold famous for sound and film recording. 
Best of all... it pays for itself! 
You'll save enough on your first few film- 
recording jobs to pay for this new RCA 
machine. You can put new sound on a 10- 
minute movie for a cost of only a few dollars 
. actually about 11% of the cost of optical 
sound! Salvage all vour old movies—make 
them useful again. Here indeed is the greatest 
tool ever developed for folks who use 16mm 


films. All built and backed by RCA—fore- 


New RCA Magnetic Recorder- 
Projector records sound on 16mm 
film, projects movies and repro- 
duces either magnetic or optical 
sound track. Can also operate 
as tape recorder or public- 


address system. 






most pioneer in 16mm sound-film projection. 
Performance proved by months of tests and 
on-the-job use. 
, , sar $ bs 
Here’s how easy it is 

No special facilities needed. Anyone can do 
it "most anywhere. Here’s how: 
First—you have a stripe of magnetic iron oxide 

added to your existing 16mm single-perf<- 


ration films. (This service is now available, 
costs only a few cents a foot.) 


Second—you project this film in the new RCA 
Magnetic Recorder-Projector. 


Third—as you watch the projected picture, you 
speak into a microphone and record your 
own sound track on the film. Add recorded 
background music if desired. Erase mistakes 
and re-record. Play back instantly. 

And that’s all there is to it. It’s actually so 

simple you can sound like a professional the 

first time you do it! 

More information? Mail coupon Today 


po--c-crnrnnfr ef 


Visual Products, Dept. 174EB 
RCA, Camden, N. J 


Without obligation, please send me full story on 
new RCA Magnetic Recorder-Projector that puts 
my own sound track on 16mm movie film. 


Name 





Position 





Company — 





Address 





City Siate 
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MEDICINE 


Science News Letter for May 10, 1952 


Humidity Brings Polio 


Outbreaks of infantile paralysis are correlated with 
relative humidity of atmosphere. May permit prediction of 
when and where epidemics will strike. 


> IT’S NOT the heat but the humidity 
that makes our infantile paralysis outbreaks 
come in the summer. 

This new significance to the old saying 
about summer weather comes from a study 
reported by Dr. Charles Armstrong of the 
U. S. National Institutes of Health to the 
National Academy of Sciences in Washing 
ton. 

The fact that infantile paralysis, or polio 
myelitis, outbreaks come in hot weather 
has long been recognized. Heretofore, how 
ever, no one has been able to show a rela 
tion between the polio outbreaks and the 
humidity. The reason, Dr. Armstrong ex 
plained, is that previous attempts to find 
such a relation have usually considered 
relative humidity at atmospheric tempera 
tures. 

This treats man as though he were a cold 
blooded animal and neglects the fact that 
he has “a most remarkable and efficient air 
conditioning apparatus” in his nose and 
throat, Dr. Armstrong stated. 

This apparatus, except under extreme at 
mospheric conditions, warms air as it is 
breathed in to a uniform temperature of 
ibout 90 degrees Fahrenheit and adjusts its 
relative humidity to about 90°, of satura 
tion. 

When cold dry air of winter 1s breathed, 
the lining membranes of the nose and 
mouth produce more secretions. Otherwise 
the membranes would soon be parched. The 
secretions are concentrated through the in 
creased evaporation and _ this happens 
whether or not the air is artificially warmed. 
Probably other changes, in blood supply 
and reactions of the cells, accompany 
weather changes. 

These changes in winter hinder the 
spread of polio, Dr. Armstrong believes. In 
summer, when the nose and throat air con 
ditioning apparatus is quieter, the spread 
of polio is favored. 

Comparing times of polio outbreaks with 
relative humidity records for two regions 
gave further evidence for this. In 1950, the 
polio outbreak in the Washington, D. C., 
area began when the relative humidity 
reached 27°% to 28° of saturation and the 
outbreak disappeared in the fall when the 
humidity fell below 27 Five peaks of 
high humidity during the summer coin 
cided with five peaks of high numbers of 
polio cases. 

In the semi-arid region of Denver, Ccle., 
Dr. Armstrong found the same relation. 
The humidity rose to two peaks, each fol 
lowed by a peak in polio cases. 


Dr. Armstrong is the first scientist to ré 
port this relation between humidity and 
poliomyelitis. But he has had letters from 
two different scientists in Australia and one 
in New England saying that these scientists 
had observed the same relation. 

Controlling atmospheric humidity to es 
cape polio seems impractical, but Dr. Arm 
strong thinks health departments, hospitals 
and doctors will be able to tell from the 
humidity records when an epidemic or fresh 
rise in cases is due in a particular region 
and can plan accordingly. 

Science News Let‘er, May 10, 1952 


MEDICINE 


Plastic Kidney to Aid 
Study of Heart Disease 


> NOW PATIENTS suffering from acute 
kidney failure, as in certain kinds of poison 
helped by kidney 


which takes over while theirs recovers. 


ings, can be a plastic 
A clinical model of the plastic artificial 


kidney 


“outstandingly” in 


has perfor med 
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trial on several patients in Pittsburgh and 
at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, 
Dr. T. S. Danowski of Pittsburgh reports. 

\dvantages of the plastic over other types 
of aruficial 
sterilization and greater 


kidneys are greater ease of 
mobility. It can 
be easily moved from one hospital to an 
other in case of emergencies. 

The plastic kidney was designed and de 
veloped by George W. Jernstedt and Harry 
H. Barker of Westinghouse Special Products 
Engineering Department, Pittsburgh. 
Science News Letter, May 10, 1952 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Reach Record Depths 
In Pacific Near Guam 


> RECORD DEPTHS of more than 35,000 
feet have been reached in the Pacific about 
200 miles from the island of Guam by the 
research vessel H. M. S. CHALLENGER, 
it was announced in London. 

\ weighted wire dropped from the ship 
plunged to 35,232 feet in the vicinity of 
latitude 11 degrees, 20 minutes north and 
longitude 142 degrees 16 minutes east last 
summer, officials of the Hychographic De 
partment of the Admiralty said. About a 
mile and a half to the southeast of this 
spot, another weighted wire, dropped in 
the early fall, went down 35,640 feet. 

These record depths were found in what 
is called the Mariana Deep, one of the many 
holes found in the Pacific Ocean. 

Science News Let*‘er, May 10, 1952 


PLASTIC KIDNEY—This top view of the plastic kidney shows how the 

machine performs the same function as the human organ in cleansing im- 

purities from the blood. The electric-eye safety device in the center auto- 
matically shuts the kidney off if trouble develops. 
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MEDICINE 


Science News Letter for May 10, 1952 


Three-Way Cancer Attack 


New chemicals or different combinations of them, 
starving the cancer and finding materials that make cancer 
more easily treated are the three prongs. 


k on cancer th 


> THI 


days IS 


CHEMICAL att 


three-pronged. 
(one prong consists of the search for and 


ls and combinations of 


trial of new chemica 
them that might destroy the cancer without 
Among the 


compounds called ethyl 


harm to the rest of the body. 


newest of these are 


ene amines developed in the research de 
partment of Lederle Laboratories at Pearl 
River, N. Y. Three of these have now been 


selected as worthy of trial on patients, fol 
lowing further pharmacological studies, Dr. 
|. H. Williams, 

t 


team, told members of the 


speaking for the research 
American Asso 
ciation for Cancer R irch at their meeting 
in New York 

\ second prong of the chemical attack on 
cancer consists of withholding chemicals 
from the patient's diet. Some of this work 
has reached the stage of human trials. The 
hope of such studies, of course, is to find a 
way of starving the cancer to death without 


1 


cutting down too much on food needed by 
the rest of the body. 

Signs that this might be good treatment 
with Hodgkin’s disease were 
reported by Dr. Walter J. Frajola and asso 
ciates of Ohio Stat 
Medicine. The 


protein 


for patients 


University College of 
chemicals they withheld are 
two blocks, 


phenylalanine. The diet their patients got 


building lysine and 


du ing these studies consisted of a corn 


starch pudding, “cake,” and water mixtures 


of the essential amino icids, minus the one 
under study. 


l hird 


cancel 


attack on 
finding chemicals that 


prong of the chemical 


consists 1n 





AERONAUTICS 

How can jet pilots be enabled to see clearly 
through rain-swept windshields? p. 296. 
ELECTRONICS 

How can spot TV news now be rushed to the 
viewing public? p. 303. 
ENTOMOLOGY 

What is the advantage of using two weak 
insecticides? p. 300 
MEDICINE 


What can continual 
syphilis show? p. 296 


false positive test for 


Photographs 





Question Box 


Cover, New York Zoological Society; p. 291, Westinghouse Electric Corporation; p 
293, U. S. Navy; p. 294, Raytheon; p. 298, Eagle-Picher Co 


might make cancers more susceptible to 
X-rays. Sometimes a chemical is given for 
this purpose but in studies by Dr. W. R. 
Franks and associates at the University of 
Toronto, the plan was to try withholding 
certain chemicals. 

When they kept copper out of the diet of 
mice with a transplanted tumor, the tumor 
grew at a slower rate and was more sus 
ceptible to X-rays. Keeping magnesium out 
of the diet, on the other hand, caused slower 
growth of the tumors but did not increase 
the effect of X-rays. If anything, it lessened 
their effectiveness. 


lo scientists, the importance of these 
studies lies in the knowledge gained about 
under re 


The 


increased, the 


fundamental chemical processes 


stricuons of copper or magnesium. 
efiectiveness of X-rays is 
copper part of the study suggests, when the 
amount of catalase in the body is decreased. 
Decrease in the activity of the enzyme, cata 
lase, would be expected to reduce the rate 
of removal of any peroxide formed by the 
irradiation. From such clues might come 
better methods of treatment. 

Science News Letter, May 10, 1952 


MINERALOGY 
Mineral Nasonite Found 
In West for First Time 


> A DEPOSIT of the extremely rare min 
eral nasonite, one part of it yellow and the 





other a pale bluish-green, has been found 
for the first time in the West in a com- 
METALLURGY 

How can metals be melted in mid-air? 
p. 294 


Why is a big future expected for germanium? 


p. 298. 


PHYSICS 


What is the latest 
northern lights? p. 295. 


theory concerning the 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Why is it believed that honeybees have a 
language? p. 301. 








mercial quarry at Crestmore near Riverside, 
Calif. The only other known occurrence of 
nasonite is in zinc deposits at Franklin, 
N. J. 

The discovery was made by Dr. Joseph 
Murdoch, professor of geology at the Uni 
versity of California at Los Angeles. Nason 
ite, he said, is a form of calcium lead sili 
cate and is derived from earlier galena. The 
variation in color is due to accessory ele 
ments, vanadium accounting for yellow 
copper for blue. Nasonite is such a rare min 
has no commercial value. 
Science News Letter, May 10, 1952 
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} PSYCHOLOGY 


Suggestion Helps Learning 


Suggestion in trance makes five seconds seem like 
five minutes. More accomplished in this distorted time, 


learning tests show. 


> STUDENTS WANTING to cram for 


final examinations might try getting then 
elves hypnotized. While hypnotized, the 


} n gain time and n much more. 


This possibility results from experiments 


y Dr. Linn F. Cooper, Washington phy 
siclan, and David W. Rodgin, also of Was! 
ngton, now a graduate student in psy 


ad 
chol Purdue University. Rodgin was 


nology at 
1 


he guinea pig in hypnosis learning experi 


nents while a student at George Washing 
ton University. 
An individual’s inner sense of time can 
so distorted by suggestion under hypnosis 
it a period of only five seconds will se 
hin [ t mn s D 
j {, > onan 
( p ind Mr. Redg 
Apparently, t given to t 
ypnouzed subyec S 
To test tl fi S gy ¢ n 
n 
f second study p lentists | 
tec stan g experi } 
e nsense svyll ‘ g ps. A p 
th ot e 
ry j 
i 4 » 





Science News Letrer for May 10, 1952 


In the first he experiment, tl 


part of the 
cards were shown to Mr. Rodgin and read 


to him sk Then he was allowed t 
print the letters five times and study then 
[his took about 26.5 seconds. After a set 
of five cards was learned in this way, th 


whole set was run through to test tl 
learning. After the cards, Dr. 
Cooper would read the first group and Mr. 


shuffling 


Rodgin would give the second of the pair. 
Then the card was displayed and Mr. Rod 
1] | : 


Sece nds. 


gin allowed to study it for five 

This running through the cards was r¢ 
peated until he could give the second group 
of ea pair pert \ 

Nex subject was hypn S 
sens ft id th xperi it 
was repeat using anotl S s of cards, 
ln this case he kept his eyes close nd 
printed t le s only in his imagination 
This k hi lv fi seconds instead of 
t ui ‘ | \ | \\ ‘S ‘ i n 
ypnosis, | te > onls 
7.4 $8 1s l cen ‘ 
than four times as lg learn hi 

ik And ly §s ¢ eas 1d 





CLOSED CANOPY EJECTIONS—Tests to determine the effect of a pilot 

firing himself through the canopy of his disabled aircraft are being made at 

the Nava! Air Material Center in Philadelphia. The pilot and the net in 
which he will be caught are shown in this just-declassified photograph. 
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24 hours, he 


had retained more of what he learned un 


Tested after 


hypnosis and could re-learn the for 


g n material in less tme. 
Detai f the study are reported in the 
irnal Science (May 2) 
Science News Letter, May 10, 1952 
BIOLOGY 


Two-Pound Giant Toad 
Discovered in Ecuador 


See Front Cover 


> A NEW species of giant toad, measur 


eight inches in length and 
eighing about two pounds, has been dis 

covered in South America. 
Existence of the giant toad in a 


southwestern Colombia had 


ing at least 


remote 


province of 


been rumored and the first specimen was 
brought back from the region by Rolf 
Blomberg of Quito, Ecuador. Mr. Blom- 
berg was told by the natives that his 


specimen was only half as large as the 
largest examples found in this rain-drenched 
tropical area. 

During 1951, three 
toads were picked up and are now in the 
New Yor k Zoological Park. The toad, 


named Buto hlombes 1S believed to be 


the new 


more of 


Pacific slope giant relative of a small 


toad found on the Atlantic side of the 
Andes. These mountains form a very ef 
fective barrier to east-west migration of 


tropical species, Dr. George S. Myers and 
John W. Funkhouser of the Natural His 
tory Museum at Stanford University in 
California report. The zoologists describe 
the new species in Zootocica, a_publica- 
tion of the New York Zoological Society. 

Science News Let*‘er, May 10, 1952 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 
Plant Virus Diagnosis 
By Ultraviolet Light 


> ULTRAVIOLET LIGHT is 
new method of diagnosing plants sick or 
infected with 

Developed at the State College of Wash- 
ington’s Tree Fruit Experiment Station at 
W enatchee, Wash : 
used in the test in making extracts of the 


used in a 


virus diseases. 


portions of leaves are 
material that is then used for the determina- 
tion of ultraviolet absorption spectra. 

This pattern of light is characteristic of 
different virus diseases, giving hope that 
they can be detected, cured and prevented, 
Color and staining tests have not been able 
to separate one virus from another. 

The team reporting their r 
searches to the journal Science (May 2) 
consisted of Drs. R. C. Linder, H. C. Kirk- 
patrick and T. E. Weeks, 
nected with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture as well as with the Washington state 


scienthe 
con- 


who are 


experiment station. 
Science News Letter, May 10, 1952 
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ACOUSTICS 
Holes in Congress 
Ceiling Help Hearing 
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METALLURGY 


Metals Melted in Mid-Air; 
No Container Contamination 


> METALS f 1) 
g 
igl 

\; i | S ing 
VW ngt f ti \W 
ing! | ( por i R 
: 

or 

\ ( Ol I M 
W ighton, G. ¢ tz, P. H. I 
4 R. Kel netic levitati 
is th rt WV Pp f \ 
tl nit | l 

+ ee ee , 

ith other iring refining stag 

Mr Bra told Science Service that, 
basically, metal ; aluminum can be 
suspended in opposing electromagnetic fi 
generated in two con | coils, on 
pended above the other. The coils operate 
on 9.600-cvcle ilternating current 

The metal becomes molten und 

| a a a a 
inductive-heating influence ofl n electr 
magnetic field. It melts, but is held to 
gether by an oxide film formed wl tl 
metal comes in contact with the air. When 
oxide fils do not fort the 

, 
held together by surface tension 

Chunks of al large as fi 
inches long by two and one-half inches in 
diameter have en melted successfully 
using the new method. Silver samples, 
however, have been smaller because surt 
tension is depended upon to keep the molten 


1 ¢ er) 


*T 
Science News Letter, May 10, 1952 
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PREDICTING RECEPTION—The bright areas on the screen of this oscil- 

loscope show where radio communication can be conducted from the sender's 

station, the bright spot in the center, the top part of the screen being north. 

Bright rings mark the distances, with the outer edge indicating about 
3,000 miles. 


RADIO 


Radio Reception Areas 


System held in secrecy for four years tells at a glance 
what remote areas can receive radio signals from sender's 
transmitter. 


> INSTANTANEOUS PREDICTION of _ reception area. Some of the scattered signals 
dio transmission paths, a system devel return to the sender’s station. In the experi 
oped by Raytheon, Waltham, Mass., in 1948 mental work to assure certainty of results 


ind held by the government in secrecy radio beacons triggered by the scattered 
intil now, was explained with motion pic waves were employed. These sent tell-tale 
tures by Dr. J. T. deBettencourt by whom _ signals back to the sender’s station. 
it was developed, at a joint meeting of the Dr. deBettencourt detected the reflection 
International Scientific Radio Union and with a radio receiver and electronicall: 
the Institute of Radio Engineers held in plotted them in terms of distance and direc 
Washington tion on the screen of a cathode-ray oscil 
Formerly 1 member of Raytheon’s re- loscope, the “picture tube” of television sets 


search group and now a staff member at The results showed a region of no recep 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, tion, surrounding the sending station, be 
Dr. deBettencourt supervised work that led yond which was an irregular circular, of 
to the discovery of a device which tells at partially circular, reception area, then 
: remote ireas can receive non-reception area again. 
nals from the sender’s transmitter. The picture he obtained on the screet 
Previously it has been necessary to make showed what areas up to 3,000 miles away 
borious mathematical calculations merely could receive his signals. The bright areas 
to obtain a less accurate approximation of on the screen could receive the radio waves, 


the areas which could receive the signals the dark areas could not. 
g 
Radio waves transmitted from the sender’s To make certain the returning signals 
ition and reflected by the ionosphere scat were scattered by the ground rather than 
ll directions upon striking the by elements in the atmosphere, Dr. de 
g 
und at some distant point. It is these Bettencourt and his group used radio bea 
ground-scattered s that indicate the cons situated at various places throughout 
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the United States to transmit a radio pulse 
of their own after receiving his pulse. The 
beacon pulse was given a slight time delay 
ind observed on the screen of a different 
scilloscope. He thus obtained proof that 
scattering of the sender’s radio signal oc- 
urred on the ground and not in the atmos 
here as some persons had contended. To 
im that meant the device could be used to 
predict radio transmission paths to ground 
stations. 
Such a 
vho must rely upon radio for communica 
tion to distant points. Continually changing 


device can useful to persons 


onditions in the atmosphere often block 
radio waves. The new device aids the sender 
in finding the best frequencies and times of 
day for communicating W ith remote stations. 

Science News Let*‘er, May 10, 1952 
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Funnel Aids Auroral Glow 


> A GIANT, but invisible, funnel acts as 


the passageway through which solar par 


ticles flow to give the aurora borealis, o1 
northern lights, its luminescent glow, oc 
casionally seen in the United States 


This was the theory presented to the Na 
tional Academy of Sciences meeting in 
Washington by Dr. Donald H. Menzel, 
professor of astrophysics at Harvard Uni 
versity. Great clouds of ionized gas, he said, 
shot free from the sun and breaking through 
the unseen barrier of the earth’s magnet 
field, may cause the aurora. 

This ionized gas is mostly hydrogen, and 


Academy Elects Members 


> THIRTY MEMBERS, three foreign as- 
a treasurer and two new members 
elected at the National 


sociates, 
of the Council were 


Academy of Sciences annual meeting in 
Washington. 
The newly elected ers of the Acad 


1y are: 

Fuller Albright, associate professor of 

edicine, Harvard Medical School; Richard 
M. Badger, professor of chemistry, Califor 
nia Institute of Technology; Horace R. 
Byers, chairman of department of meteor 
‘hicago; Claude Chev 

lley, professor of mathematics, Columbia 
‘niversitv; G. M. Clemence, head astrono 
ner, U. S. Naval Observatory; L. R. Cleve 
zoology, Harvard Unt 


logy, University of ¢ 


land, professor of 
ersity; Joseph S. Fruton, professor of bio 
chemistry, Yale University School of Medi 
ine; Crawford Hallock Greenewalt, presi 
dent of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Inc.; D. T. Griggs, professor of 
geophysics, Institute of Geophysics, Univer 
ity of California at Los Angeles; Sterling 
B. Hendricks, chief chemist, 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural En 
gineering, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
H. H. Hess, head of department ot geology, 
University; C. L. Hubbs, profes 


Bureau of 


Princeton 
or of biology, Scripps Institution of Ocean 
graphy, LaJolla, Calif.; William S. Johnson, 
chemistry, University 
Kaufmann, de- 


professor of organic 
Wisconsin; Berwind P. 
aartment of genetics, Carnegie Institution 
f Washington; Clyde K. M. Kluckhohn, 
wofessor of anthropology, Harvard Univer 
itv; Donald B. Lindsley, professor of psy- 
hology, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Philip D. McMaster, member of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re 
rch; Carl Niemann, professor of or- 
chemistry, Institute of 
-chnology; Chaim L. Pekeris, member of 
he Institute for Advanced Study, 
n, N. J.; Norman F. Ramsey, Jr., profes 
r of physics, Harvard University; Emilio 


ganic California 
2 


Prince 


Gino Segre, professor of physics, Univer 
sity of California; Robert Serber, professor 
of physics, Columbia University; F. H. 
Spedding, head of department of physical 
chemistry, Iowa State College; Lyman Spit 
zer, Jr., director of Princeton University 
Observatory; G. Ledyard Stebbins, Jr., pre 
fessor of genetics, University of California; 
E. L. Tatum, professor of biology, Stanford 
University; Victor F. Weisskopf, professor 
of physics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; John A. Wheeler, professor of 
physics, Princeton University; J. W. Wil 
liams, professor of chemistry, University of 
Wisconsin; and D. W. Woolley, member of 
the Rockefeller Medical Re 


Institute for 


search. 
New foreign associates elected are: Niels 
Bjerrum, professor of chemistry, Royal 


Veterinary and Agricultural College, Copen 
hagen; Tadeus Reichstein, director of or 
ganic laboratories, University of Basel; and 
Harald Ulrik Sverdrup, director of the 
Norsk Polarinstitutt, Oslo. 

Dr. William J. Robbins, director of the 
New York Botanical Garden, was reelected 
treasurer for a four-year term. Dr. Robbins 
has served in that capacity for the past four 
years. 

In addition to the treasurer, other officers 
of the Academy, all of whom are members 
of the Council, are: president, Detlev W. 
Bronk; vice president, Edwin Bidwell Wil 
Alexander Wetmore; 

Adams. 
professor otf 


son, home secretary, 
foreign secretary, Roger 

Dr. Robert F. Loeb, 
cine, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York, and Dr. W. M. Stanley, 
man of the department of biochemistry, 
University of California, Berkeley, were 
elected to membership on the Council of 
the Academy to serve for three years. Other 
members of the Council are Drs. Jesse 
Wakefield Beams, O. E. Buckley, Walter S. 
William W. Rubey, and E. C. 


medi 


C hair - 


Hunter, 


Stakman. 
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within the great clouds are clumps of denser 
gas, many of these clumps being larger 
than the earth. As the great gas clouds near 
the earth, they bump into the invisible 
magnetic lines of force that envelop our 
planet. This impact divides the clouds and 
causes them to flow around the 
earth. however, a_ particularly 
dense clump in the cloud will bend the 
magnetic lines. If the gas clouds keep pil 
ing into the dimple, or depression, thus 
formed, the magnetic lines may be pushed 
back into the shape of a great funnel, its 
small end resting on the earth. 

When the solar ions and electrons pour 
through this giant invisible funnel into our 
atmosphere, there are the most intense oc 
currences of the aurora borealis, Dr. Men 
zel believes. The visible glow of the north 
ern lights comes chiefly from the oxygen 
atoms in our atmosphere which become 
struck by charged par 


most of 
Sometimes, 


luminescent when 
ticles from the sun. 

The energy that such a great gas cloud 
pours into the auroral regions, Dr Menzel 
reported, is comparable to that received 
during the day from the sun. 

Dr. Menzel’s funnel theory is an exten 
sion of work done by Dr. Sydney Chapman 
of Cambridge University, England, and Dr. 
D. F. Martyn of Australia. Dr. Chapman 
showed that the earth’s magnetic field has 
little effect on solar particles until they 
come quite close, when the magnetic lines 
of force act as a bumper routing their flow 
around our planet. 

Dr. Martyn extended this by proposing 
that the particles spill over the northern 
and southern edges of the field to cause the 
zones. 
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Predict Cool May 
For Both Coasts 


> ABUNDANT SHOWERS 
coastal regions of Washington, Oregon and 
New 
amounts ot 


along the 


usual 
rainfall in the half 
of the nation from the Rockies to the Ap 
predicted for the rest of 


England, but less than the 


northern 


palachians are 


May. 

The Weather Bureau’s Extended Fore 
cast Section also says that the rest of the 
nation can expect the usual amounts of 
rain from now until June 1. 


The great plains area can expect warmer 
than usual weather with the northern parts 
of the plains going up farthest from the 
seasonal normals. The Atlantic and Pacific 


seaboards, however, will have cool May 
weather, while the conditions for the rest 
of the nation will be about as usual. 


Science News Letter, May 10, 1952 
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False Syphilis Test the expedition, De. Albeight seid, was | 
° ! [ vorking out of dates rr «ithe I 

Shows Other Serious Ills Sei. Henke 4k coed Gemeente | as Sci isl 


> THE FALSE positive test for sys riting experts” to develop a system for Ln ox 
nul time after time t ting an inscription by the way the letters MATHEMATICS 


the beginning of iasceptens New Tables Contain Logs | 












— 


g t Oat l ccurred ) ¥ ¢ 

gn of Christ. The first settlement was 1,500 Bi Computed to 23 Places | 

| g , Drs. ( | \{ { I ters in the Sout 1 Arabian p! , 
Mi t the J Hop Host ged it y the rder ¥ SCIENTISTS HAVE another math ; 
M S , Balt , a red that the Abyssinian and Ethiopic alp t matical tool in the new Smithsonian Inst 
\ D Sym , \ used 1,500 y It is « nt f tution logarithm tables just available. | 
ington under ¢t pl ct » r t Ip t wl I They make it possible to save time 1 ‘ 
Health Set \ \ sing ind w . t ri I calculating the logarithm of any numl 
Li \ t t tt f —_ pott f up to 99 _999_999_999 999 999 999 999 (99 sex . 

\ g >! patient x I 1 asi studied sep tillion). And it can be done to an accurac 
trip t gh 50 feet of of 23 places. The new tables totalling 40 | 
I f pages use the factorization method of cor i 
Hodg . g t 1) puting logarithms. | : 
t. | ging ples of each pot The usefulness of logarithms, whicl | f 
inemia Ca ' tery layer in order they wer e to con- youngsters learn about in high school, i 
pus cry' struct pottery « ich other tl tultiplication and division can | ' 
f in 1 peri turned into addition and subtraction, whil . 
Of grout g f 2,000 4 f ti squaring and taking roots becomes multi 
Evi found t t rliest tor plication and division. The slide rule work 
g g g because it 1s laid off on a logarithmic scal k 
rourteen r pau t iN nturies [ ( e's peop The logarithm of a number is the pow i 
clinically ct od Ss X« wed goods at first ith Egypt and to which a base must be raised to equ , 
unctl tern ol Ot ' Babylor nd later with Greece and Ri the number. Both e, which is 2.71828182s - 
4 y in ais nat Science News Letter, May 10, 1952 ind 10 are bases used in the new tables 

lupus — » r The tables were prepared by George W ri 
t t, f Hopkin tors aC, } MEDICINE Spenceley, Rheba M. Spenceley and Eugen P 


a. a : B ; ai ee r Sludged Blood Clue R. Epperson, all of Miami University a t 


Oxford, Ohio, and have just been publish 


patients 1 nt To Multiple Sclerosis by the Smithsonian Institution. es 
rene cae : a Science News Letter, May 10, 1952 ti 


> SLUDGED BLOOD and molecules of n 
Ser AERONAUTICS lk 


se ee inne le farther study shows Viding new clues to the cause of the ine Weax on Windshield Provides s¢ 


as, al al rly cura nerve disease, multiple sclerosis, it | — | 
— seems from studies reported to the Amer; clear Vision on Jet Planes t 
esti nalenedl can Academy of Neurology meeting in ke 
Science News Letter, May 10, 1952 Louisville, Ky. > THREE FILMS of three different kinds pl 
Sludging of the blood, or packing to- of wax are being successfully used on the 


ARCHAEOLOGY gether of the red cells in the blood vessels, windshields of British jet-fighters to provide 


Find 3,000-Y ear-Old Flood was found in a group of multiple sclerosis clear vision for the pilots in rain and in 7 


patients studied by Drs. L. Roizin, R. Abel making carrier deck landings in spray. 


° ° 

Control and Irrigation Works ind F. Winn of New York. This sludging, The films are water repellent. They caus 
they believe, might cause multiple sclerosis the water landing on the glass to spread HC 

> ANCIENT ARABIA, a thousand years because it deprives nerve cells of oxygen and flow down the glass in a sheet s 
fore tl irth of Christ, had flood control Multple sclerosis is a condition in which even and continuous that it does not inter B 
in igation devices far superior to any the myelin sheath of nerves is damaged or  fere with vision. The film coatings provide E. 

ung \ t region today. This destroyed. Whether the patient has trouble jet pilots with the best method yet found 
! ng t finds of the American Foun in seeing or in bladder control or in use in England to have clear vision in rainy > 
dation Arabian Expedition described to the — of his muscles. or anv of the other symptoms weather. The principal disadvantage of the ag 
American Philosophical Society meeting 1n_— of the disease, seems to depend on which wax films is that they wear off in about or 
Philadelphi nerves are damaged. three weeks time and new coatings have of 

ay of xcess of mud, tl neient The molecules of fatty protein were in to be applied. 

people of Qataban did not use storage ¢ » creased in the blood of multiple sclerosis Conventional airplanes equipped with foi 
Dr. W. F. Albright of Johns Hopkins Un patients in an active stage of the disease, ordinary propellers do not require this th: 
rsity reported. Their water came in rag- Drs. Robert B. Aird, John W. Gofman, windshield coating of waxes. The propellers a 
ing torrents in the 1 isoons. It was caught Hardin B. Jones, M. Brent Campbell and themselves blow the water off. Also such cle 
ind turned aside by deflector dams int Bill C. Garoutte of the University of Cali planes usually travel at a slow enough da 
canals. Weirs and sluices then directed t fornia School of Medicine reported. They pace to permit windshield wipers to be on 
he land for irrigation. Where lieve that the increase in these molecules used. At the speed with which jet fighters : 
there was a weir, there wv i dike of ston is related directly or indirectly to the cause travel windshield wipers are torn off. The th 
which was a fine pt of engineering, D1 of the demyelinating process. wax coatings are the best solution yet.  & 
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BACTERIOLOGY 
Microbes Have Sex 


Life Growing in Blood 


> SEX LIFE becomes possible for certain 
microorganisms when they are grown in 
human blood, it appears from studies re 
Hunter and E. D. 

Pennsy! 


f 

ported by Drs. M. E. 

DeLamater of the University of 

vania at the of the Society of 
American Bacteriologists in Boston. 

The microorganism they studied is called 
Bacillus me 
croorganisms has 
ported. Now the 


how the chemical 


meeting 


previously been re 
have 
composition of the m 


scientists 


reported 


terial the microorganisms grow on infu 
ences their fusion. 
Bloods from animals and humans, sugars, 


B tam S ind the xrotet building rhe 
Vitamin ind the pt tein OULIGING VLOCKS 


known as amino tested. Glu 
] 


among the sugars tested, had a deh 


acids were 
cose, 
nite inhibiting effect, as judged by secon 
dary colony formation. Certain other sugars 
and the B vitamins encouraged secondary 
formation. This colony formation 


results from offspring of the 


‘ 


colony 
presumably 
fused microorganisms. 

Of all the bloods tested, human blood was 
the only one on which 
microorganisms was detected by examina- 


sexual fusion of the 
tion of the microorganism cells under the 
The fusion-inducing factor was 
localized in a special part of human blood 
serum known as Cohn’s Fraction III. 
Without protein or its building blocks, 
the amino acids, no secondary colonies are 
fusion has taken 


mucroscope. 


formed, indicating no 
place. 

When the bacteriologists tried 
material for the microorganisms to grow on, 
they found certain amino acids had a stimu- 
lating effect on fusion. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
Broom Still Popular 
Equipment in Farm Homes 


> MODERN DESIGN and the machine 
age still have not replaced the old fash- 
ioned broom as the most popular piece 
of cleaning equipment in the farm home. 
Miss Helen C. Potter, University of Cali 
fornia housing research specialist, reported 
that of the 2,639 homemakers who answered 
i questionnaire on the frequency of use of 
cleaning equipment, 2,069 use the broom 
daily in their work about the house, while 
382 use the vacuum cleaner. 
showed that over 93° use 
at least once a week, while only 
homemakers use the vacuum 


only 

The survey 
the broom 
SU ol the 


cleaner at least once a week. 


eatertum. Sexual fusion of these 
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The study al revealed that the Cali 
fornia rural housewife was more ipt to 
use her carpet sweeper than her vacuum 


when she owned be 


cleaner 
cleaning equipment. 


Dust pans got the nod f ig tl 
second most frequently used piece of clean 


ing equipment but of the 2,069 who use 


brooms daily, only 1,524 hou ives us 
the dustpan daily. 

The study was conducted as an attempt 
to gain information that can be useful in 
improving the design of closets for t 
storage of cleaning equip ’ 

Miss P rep 1 that tl 
with which th ’ dry p cut 
cleaner, vacut leat ichments 
mop, dust pan and carp sweepers al 
used, demonstrates the need for storage in 

convenient and access! closet 

Science News Let*er, May 10, 1952 
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New Television Stations 
To Be Built Farther Apart 


> HUNDREDS of new t ision stations 


will probably be built throughout the coun 
try witl in the next decade or two Th se 
operating on the same channel will un 
doubtedly be placed farther apart than such 
stations built in the past. 

The increased distance between television 
stations results from the fact that broadcasts 
can seen anc ird mu farther than 
tl line-of-sight distan originally t 
mated. Broadcasts ft stations t ‘ 
together interfer Witl h ot ! 
two progra re superimposed 

Radio experts for several years h n 
striving to determine just why very high 
frequency, VHF, and microwave radio 


waves are nearly always heard even when 
the broadcasting station is well below the 
horizon. Their experiments and_ theories 


were presented and discussed at the joint 
meeting of the International Scientific Ra 
dio Union and the Institute of Radio Engi 
neers. 

Those reporting on their researches were 
Dr. Thomas J. Carroll of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Dr. Joseph Fein- 
stein of the National Bureau of Standards, 
Martin Katzin of the Naval Research Labo 
ratory, and L. J. Anderson and J. F. Colwell 
of the Navy Electronics Laboratory. 

These and other experts in the theoretical 
field do not 
upper atmosphere reflects these radio waves 


agree as to why or how the 


well bevond the horizon. The three most 
generally accepted explanations are: 
1. Radio waves are scattered by winds and 
other movement in the upper atmosphere. 
2. Roughness of the earth’s surface is ré 
sponsible for some wave scattering 
3. Radio waves are reflected not just by the 
atmosphere’s “radio roof,” but also by the 
gradual change in the density of the upper 
atmosphere. 
Science News Letter, May 10, 1952 
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MEDICINE 
New Form of Antibiotic 
Is Better for Syphilis 


PREPARATION 


market is proving effective 


> CHLOROMYCETIN 
not vet on the 
in curing syphilis and four other venereal 
diseases. 

The new preparation is for intramuscular 


injections. Preliminary trials of it were re 


ported by Drs. Sidney Olansky, Fred Harb, 
nd Willie Simpson of the U. S. Public 
Health Service’s venereal disease laboratory 

Venereal Disease 
Symposium held in Washington under the 
S. Public Health Service 
Venereal Disease Asso 


at Chamblee, Ga., at the 


auspices of the [ 
ind the American 
So far, 71 patients with early syphilis have 


with no failures, although 


there were two reinfections. The syphilis 
ms disappeared from syphilitic sores in 
the av 

One patient had gonorrhea with syphilis 


iS cured while the pa 


3 


> : 
S hours 


‘rage time ol 
ind the gonorrhea 
tient was being treated for syphilis. 

The new chloromycetin was used to treat 
26 patients with granuloma inguinale and 


16 with chancroid, with no failures. Five 
patients with lymphogranuloma venereum 
were treated and all improved clinically. 
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PHYSICS 
Light Helium Isotope 
More Ordinary Liquid 


ht helium is 


> A 


t 


nor so str inge, 


RARE and lighter-wei 


even though it 1s 


S 


twin” to 
one of the world’s strangest liquids, ordi 
nary helium liquefied. Ever since the lis 
covery of the extraordinary supertluidity of 
ordinary helium 4, when cooled to near ab 
solute zero temper iture, scientusts have won 
dered whether the other variety or isotope 
of helium, weight 3, is also a queer liquid. 

A team of scientists from the Argonne 
Natonal Laboratory, Chicago, told the Na 
tional Academy of Sciences meeting in 
Washington that sufficient 
pure helium 3 have been manvfactured by 
allow the in 


quantifies ol 
nuclear transformations to 
vestigations. The theory has been that the 
lighter helium isotope follows one kind of 
theoretical statistics, the Fermi-Dirac formu 
lation, while helium 4 follows the Bosi 
Einstein statistics, which explains the ph 
nomenon of flowing where tt would seem 
impossible for any normal liquid to go. 
Drs. Darrell E. Osborne, Bernard M 
Abraham and Bernard Weinstock 
that liquid helium 3 acted normally, but it 
remarkable property of re 


when 


found 


does have the 


maining liquid cooled to absolute 
zero, unless a high pressure is applied, just 
as is the case with ordinary helium. The 
viscosity, however, increases as the tempe1 
ature is lowered. 
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METALLURGY 


Unusual Metals Go to Work 


Little-known metals with strange names, formerly 
laboratory curiosities, are now finding practical applica- 
tions, improving common metal alloys or in metallic form. 


By A. C. MONAHAN United St ; annually. More economical 
tho vill undoubtedly  foll« soon; 
> LITTLE-KNOWN tal re w com then titaniut will take its proper plac 
ing int l yodenum, irc im, ng t structural metals of th Ww rid 
| Mu if i lot { lita Mul i said te be is neal in il] 
I re I ~ DO ta i any ready ha It 
t ducing industri is as strong steel but far lighter. It h 
| S re of su l higl sista to corrosion from motstur 
t unks f rator! ind any chemicals. These prop 
l Ya ( [ i l ) 1¢ ilarly Si i le ft r all i 
ng de ig t gines an fra Unalloved titaniut 
I lt [ t I uid t re resistant to projectiles 
M ing } 1 any r plate 1 in use 
the \ pt 1 pre pi [ \[ 1s , | 
t I ippli I ( iS « in 
id S 1 steel 5 Moly” is a goo 
i kn Its full n dificult to pré 
rT} } nunciation ide easier by 
they ften i ividing f svll 5 yb-de-num ) 
ul I in include titar ing tl } it ly 
ich 1 f plentiful \) I t poll d i 
I t vd the ' lentift in United Sta 
plenun it. | c p \ 1 [ duces 0.000.000 pounds 
i ig 1. Titaniu dioxi 1 is approx ely S85 rt 
} tf ti incipal pig! ts DIOV rld production. S ) 
I gi 1g 
ed nul recently caus conomK 
ethods of obtaining it from its or 
unknown. Now, however, it 1s being 
duced commercially and is suitable f 
ipplications 
Used in Alloys 
Many 1 
onl } \ 1 mn etals to 
gi tl tt l [ p > $s. 2 | th I 
nat i t int gene! use 
Nevert t plan here 
tl | ‘ 1 need nickn S 
In pl ’ ’ gnesiu 
ure \ Mag.” Moly nut 
t ] ly (hre 
ate ; n f st mtaining chr 
mut In ft lely u | in 
ibbreviated 1u rious 
7 
i 
I vt heult na ind need 
t ibbrevi promises to become 
as well known in t xt decade or so as 
aluminu ind iwnesium are now. It will 
e used in alloys and also in metal form 


Methods of getting it in metallic form 


\ plentiful supply of molybdenum de 
creases the need for tungsten, a metal for 
which America relies on imports. It can b 
used as a substitute for tungsten in some ap 
plications such as in high-speed cutting tools. 
It has a high melting point, 4,760 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which gives it special value in 
alloys to withstand high temperatures. 

Molybdenum is now in use in the super- 
chargers that make it possible for airplanes 
with conventional engines to function 1n 
the thin air of high altitudes and in th 
planes. 


I 


turbojet engines that power jet 


Big Future for Germanium 


Germanium is a metal which the publi 
will hear a lot about in the future becaus« 
it will play an important part in electronics 
und may replace vacuum tubes in radio anc 
television sets. It is one of the minor metals 
ind is produced only in very limited quant 
ties, mostly as a by-product in zine smelting 

Radio and television receivers will be 
smaller when tiny disks of germanium re 
place the bulky, fragile vacuum tubes, and 
reception will not have to await a heating 
up interval 

Germanium is what scientists call a semi 
conductor. An alternating current passing 
into it comes out a direct current. In addi 


tion to being a rectifier it is also an amphi 
nd increases the strength of the electri 
mp iW times. Becaus in oscillat 





: POURING MOLTEN MET AL—Since gallium, a little known metal, melts 


from its ores have n developed during 


the past deca y the I S. Bureau of 


Mines and 


industries and some 
1,000 tons are now being produced in the 


at 85 degrees Fahrenheit, it is perfectly safe to pour the molten metal into 
the palm of a hand, as shown here. Gallium remains a liquid up to about 
the 3,600 degrees and may some day be used for military devices. 
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as well as amplify, it can be used to produce 
standard frequency tones and for other use. 

Among other little-known metals already 
in use in engineering are zirconium, tanta- 
lum, columbium, vanadium and _ hafnium. 
The public will have little occasion to use 
these names as these metals will find their 
greatest uses in alloys and in special manu- 
facturing. 


Zirconium Quite Common 


Zirconium is not a rare metal, being more 
common in the earth than copper, nickel 
and lead. But it is hard to separate from its 
ores and even when separated usually con 
tains hafnium in quantities of from _ one- 
half to three percent. For most purposes 
the presence of the hafnium is not objec- 
tionable. 

However, in the construction of atomic 
piles for the atomic energy program, in 
which most of the zirconium now produced 
is used, a low hafnium content is needed. 
zirconium and has somewhat similar prop- 
it has a low thermal neutron absorption 
coefhcient. 

When more zirconium is produced, it 
will have a special application in corrosion 
resisting alloys, particularly for equipment 
used with hydrochloric acid. The metal 
hafnium, which is not available commer 
cially as yet, occurs in nature associated with 
zirconium and has somewhat similar prop 
erties. 

Tantalum and columbium, the latter 
known as niobium in some parts of the 
world, are usually found together in the 
same mineral and they have similar proper 
ties. Separation is a chemical process, car- 
ried out with difficulty. An interesting use 
of tantalum is in surgery, such as in skull 
plates and surgical wire, because of its re 
sistance to corrosion from chemicals in the 
human body. 


Tantalum Resists Corrosion 


Corrosion resistance is one of tantalum’s 
outstanding properties and the one for 
which it is most widely used. Another im 
portant application is in radar and other 
electronic tubes. Its oxides and carbides are 
used in high-speed cutting tools. In labora 
tories, tantalum substitutes for platinum 
alloy in certain types of utensils. 

Columbium in stainless steel improves 
the alloy’s weldability, creep strength, im- 
pact strength and corrosion resistance. The 
metal is a component part of certain perma 
nent magnet alloys, and it is also used in 
electronic tubes which are subjected to se 
vere service. 

Vanadium can not be regarded as a rare 
metal because it is widely spread and is as 
plentiful as nickel and zinc. Annual pro 
duction in the United States is over 2,000, 
000 pounds a year, much of which is taken 
yy the Atomic Energy Commission for pur 
poses not revealed. In the form of ferro 
vanadium, the metal is used in the manu- 
facture of tool steels, engineering steels, 
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high-strength structural steels’ and special 
wear-resistant cast irons. 

Important in the list of minor metals now 
finding wider application are lithium, 
which is only half as heavy as water, bery! 
lium, gallium, indium, 
cesium, selenium, tellurium and _ thallium. 

Lithium is used to a slight extent in har 
dening copper, lead, aluminum and mag 
nesium alloys. Its more common applica 
tions, however, are in its chemical com 
pounds. 

Beryllium is an important minor metal 
and would have extensive applications ex 
cept that the supply is quite limited. It has 
an outstanding ability to improve mechani 
cal properties of alloys when added in small 
proportions. Beryllium also is corrosion re 
sistant and seems to have the ability to mak: 
the metals with which it is alloyed more 


boron, cerium, 


able to resist corrosion. 


Boron Adds Hardness 


A tiny bit of boron, basis of borax, adds 
hardness to steel. The principal application 
of cerium is in sparking flints for cigarette 
lighters, but it is also used in electroni 
tubes, and its oxide helps to 
mantles glow. 

Cesium, sometimes spelled caesium, is 


make gas 


used in photoelectric cells because it gives 
up one electron more readily than any other 
element. 

The principal application of indium is in 
heavy-duty composite metal bearings, al 
though it is also added to solder and braz 
ing alloys to give a low-melting alloy. 

A valuable property of selenium is its 
change in electrical conductivity when ex 
posed to light. For this reason it is used in 
the so-called electric eves which not only 
make doors open automatically, but also 
help to sort, count and scan a wide variety 


799 


of things, from money to tin cans. Selenium 
can also rectify electric currents. 

Both selenium and _ tellurium improve 
copper alloys. Tellurium is used to tone 
silver prints. 

The chief application of thallium has 
been as a rodent poison in grains, but there 
is a present interest in some of its com 
pounds. One of these will transmit wave 
lengths in the infra-red region and was 
used in sniperscopes during the war to de 
tect enemies prowling about in the night 
by the heat given off from their bodies. 
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TECHNOLOGY 
New Brick Lowers Cost 
Of Masonry Dwellings 


> A COST-CUTTING brick which should 
bring masonry dwellings within the pocket 
book range of more persons has been intro 
duced by the Structural Clay Products In 
stitute in Washington. 

Robert B. Taylor, director of research for 
the Institute, reported that the new SCR 
brick could be used to build one-and-a-half 
story houses at a price competitive with 
high-quality frame dwellings of the same 
s17e, 

\ five-room pilot house was built using 
the new brick in the outside walls. The 
brick’s performance was satisfactory and ac 
ceptable under major national building 
codes. 

Actual construction tests under normal 
conditions showed that a mason can build 
trom 60 to 100 


using the new brick. That equals about 100 


more wall area per day 


square feet of wall per day. This figure is 
considered conservative by the Institute. 
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MEDICINE 


lets it alone when they begin to get ripe 


and hard. 
ill his thievish habits that must 


embodiment of 


But tor 
make him seem the very 
Satan to the enraged gardener, the crow has 
redeeming traits. Corn is about the onl 


crop he troubles and it is not the major 


portion of his diet. 


Like all other birds he feeds mainly on 
cutworms 1n_ th 


insects. June bugs and 


early summer and grasshoppers in August 


are his staples, though many another enemy 


of the gardener goes into his ample interiot 
In addition to two or three smaller forms 


of the true crow found in this country, 
t he fish crow, is abun 


quite distinct species, the 


dant along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. H 


is a smaller bird than the common crow 
weaker in flight and in voice and in gen 
eral he is not so cheerfully notsy a rufhat 


as the more familiar cornheld nuisance. 

T he crow, Corvus Ara h Ayn hos, has 
more work done and more 
it than any but a few 
other wild birds, Dr. Paul W. 
department of wildlife management, Texas 
\. and M. College, reported recently in the 
American Midland Naturalist 


prob ibly h id 


pages written about 


“Because of the bird’s large size, black 
plumage, cunning, apparent intelligence, 
ind great abundance,” he states, “it had 
become one of the best known birds in this 
country.” And because of its economic 1m 
portance to man, there has been consider 
| ontroversy over whether the bir 
be destroved, left alone or protecte 
Dr. Parmalee studied the growth, d 
lopment and behavior of the nestling 
crow, because such information is important 
in understanding the adult bird and hor 
its behavior affects man and other organ 
isms with which it comes in contact. 
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Polio Immunity Test 


> DOCTORS NOW will be able to tell 
through a fairly simple and inexpensive 


1 little sick 


with 


test, whether a child who feels 

tl polio season is infected 
irus of the disease. The same test will 

lso tell whether a child or grown-up 1s 
ine to the disease 

The test was announced by Drs. Nada 

Joseph L. Melnick and John T. 

School of Medicine at the 


American Sx 


Ledinko, 
Riordan of Yale 


cictl i 
York 
; ; ' 
The test is le with testicular tissue 


ikevs. This tissue, the scientists 


{ 
discovered, will grow in test tubes contain 


ing nourishing fluid After several days 
h p f tissue will have long strands 
of cells on it outer surface that can be 


When s amples 


] Icroscope. 


such as throat swabbings or 


fecal material are added to the testicular 
tissue, the long strands of cells are destroyed 
if the material the poliomyelitis 
virus. If there is little or no virus present, 


the strands continue growing. 


contains 


To test for immunity to polio, a blood 


sample is added to the tube containing 
tissue culture and to this is als 


he person 1s 


monkey 
added known polio virus. If t 
immune, the antibodies in his blood wil 
stop the polio virus and the long strands 
of tissue cells will go on growing as 1f ne 
Virus was present. 

Advantages of this test over the one used 
that one monkey can_ be 


inste id ot for 


heretotore are 


150. tests, a sing 


used for 
several 
weeks to see gets 
Time, money and work keeping the 


test, and there is no need to wait 


¢ whether th monkey 
polio. 
test animal healthy are thus saved. 
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Language for Insects? 


Honeybees may use real abstraction, just as humans 
do, in communicating information, since they relate direc- 


tion to sun's position. 


> SCIENTISTS ARE about 
whether honeybees, ants and termites tell 
each other things the way we humans do. 

The honeybee dancing her figure of 
eight dance to tell the direction and dis 
tance of a new nectar may be 
using a kind of language. Ants may have 
a kind of language for declaring the wars 
they wage or giving directions about the 
so-called gardens they raise and the live 
stock they cherish. Termites may even have 
a language of love, since they live in a 


worrying 


source of 


fully two-sexed society. 

On the other hand, the 
method of communication has been studied 
may after all closer to the 
setter pointing a bird. The setter uses what 


bees whose 


most, come 
scientists call a pseudo-abstraction. He points 
directly toward the bird. 

The honeybee seems to use a real ab 
straction, humans do. Instead of 
pointing directly, she uses the more in 
telling a direction by 


AXIS of her 


just as 


direct method of 
relation. She turns the 
60 degrees to the left of the sun if the new 
source of nectar is in a line running from 
the hive 60 degrees to the left of the sun. 
direction 


dance 


In other words, she relates the 
to the position of the sun. 

The 
as the word horse is our 
inimal, and it is just as arbitrary, Dr. A. 
L. Kroeber of Columbia University, New 
York, declared at the meeting of the Na 
tional Academy of Sciences in Washington. 

Of course, he pointed out, it may be that 
the honeybee only seems to us to use ab 
stractions and symbols. The real problem 
is: How do the bees learn the symbols? Do 


bee’s abstraction is a symbol, just 


symbol for the 


they teach each new generation, as human 
parents teach a child the word, or symbol, 
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for horse? Or is the bee knowledge of how 
to tell each other a few fundamental and 
vital facts transmitted with the genes that 
are handed on from one generation to 
another? 

Solution of the problem might come, he 
pupag as 
they emerge, to see whether they are born, 


suggested, from observing the 
as it were, with the faculty of understand 
ing bee language or whether they must bx 
taught it. 

Dr. Kroeber, who is 
would not 


an anthropologist, 


said he dare to carry out the 


because bees are so 


thinks these must b 


necessary 
to handle. He 
who 


experiments 
hard 
made by someone knows bees, such 
as Dr. Karl von Frisch, the German scien 
tist whose 40-year have 


a brilliant and promising path” 


studies of bees 


“opened 


for future research on the social insects, 
including the ants and the termites. 
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AERONAUTICS 
Carbon Brush Wear Poses 


Serious Flight Hazard 


>THE STRATOSPHERIC 
carbon brushes not only puzzles scientists 
but also creates a hazard for airplanes flying 
six or more miles high, the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors report in 
London. 

Carbon brushes are small blocks of com 
pressed carbon which are used to feed elec- 
tric current into some motors or to take it 
from electric generators. Usually they wear 
very slowly, lasting for years, but at strat 
spheric heights they may wear down at the 
rate of one-half an inch each hour. 

When completely exhausted, 
contact is broken and the motor will stop 
or the power supply will fail. 

Although scientists know what happens 
to the brushes and are findings ways of 
stopping it, they are not agreed as to why 
it happens. Apparently the  stratosphere’s 
low moisture than one one 
thousandth of that at ground level, is partly 


wearing ol 


electrical 


content, less 


responsible. 

Scientists figured that high-flying planes 
would have to carry about 570 pounds of 
water with them to supply the_ proper 
amount of moisture to carbon brushes. But 
in view of the excessive weight, they de- 
cided some other way of reducing carbon 
brush wear had to be found. However, the 
not comment further. 
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Needles of evergreens growing on moun 
tain sides are good collectors of tiny water 
droplets and, in have 
observed to drip moisture so fast that it 
raining the tree. 


some cases, been 


actually was under 
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Immunity to Virus Ills 


Inherited, genetic constitution may determine re- 
sistance to virus, basic, biologic studies with inbred mice 
and yellow fever virus strain show. 


> WHETHER YOU will develop im 
munity to a virus when it invades your 
body or get sick and maybe die depends on 
your inherited, 

Resistance to a virus is inherited as a 
dominant in accordance with the Mende 
lian laws of inheritance, Dr. Albert B. 
Sabin of the University of Cincinnati Chil 
Hospital Research 
discovered. 

His findings, National 
Academy of Sciences meeting in Washing 


genetic constitution 


dren’s Foundation has 


reported to the 
ton, were made with an inbred line of mice 


D strain of yellow fever 
phenomenon is a basic biologic one, 


and the virus. 
But the 
true for humans as well as for mice and 
other animals. It does not show up as read 
ily in humans because of the mixe 
background of most human populations. 

In some human populations, however, it 
does show up. In Africa, 
tain tribes have immunity to the prevalent 
strains of yellow fever viruses. They do not 
get yellow fever, but white men going 
unless protected by vaccines, do get 


d genet 


for example, cet 


there, 
yellow fever and many have died of it. The 
African tribes evidently have the dominant 
gene for yellow fever immunity. 

The discovery of a dominant gene for one 
yellow fever virus strain, 17 D, in an inbred 
line of mice was made accidentally in 1944. 
At that time Dr. Sabin was carrying on 
experiments on dengue fever, a menace to 
our troops in the Southwest Pacific. The 
problem was to see whether yellow fever 
vaccine would modify infection with den- 
gue virus. 

First step was to inoculate yellow 
Virus into a strain of mice, 


fever 
to make sure it 
was active. The particular strain of mice he 
was using, called PRI, turned out to be 
100 immune to the fever virus 
- : 

strain under study. Not one of the mice 
got yellow fever. 


yellow 








WANTED—IDEAS 


For converting scrap leather into a saleable 


product—for industry, home, office, etc. 
Tons of this leather discarded annually. 
Experienced leather man feels much of 
this scrap could be utilized. A package 
will be sent to you for $1.00 to experi 
ment with. Your rights protected in any 


successful development. 


TIOGA LEATHER COMPANY 
Box 571-B Flushing, N. Y. 














This finding was surprising, and after the 
Sabin decided to look into it fur 
he reported, have 


war, Dr. 
ther. These inbred miuce, 
a dominant gene that makes them immune, 
after the first few days of life, to 17 D yel 
low virus, and also to the viruses of den 
gue, West Nile fever, Japanese B, St. Louis 
and Russian tick-borne encephalitis. But it 
on the viruses of western 
equine and Venezuelan 
rabies and a 


is without effect 
eastern 
poliomyelitis, 


equine, 
encephalitis, 
number of others tested. 

The PRI mice also have an inherited, 
dominant susceptibility to another yellow 
fever virus strain, called the French neuro 
tropic. 

These genes for immunity and suscepti 
bility apparently act through two different 
mechanisms: |. control of the multiplica 
tion of the virus and 2. effect on the vul 
nerability of the body cells to the virus. 

Further studies of the mechanisms of this 
genetic factor will, Dr. Sabin believes, show 
the mechanism by which chemical preven- 
tion of susceptibility to viruses can be 
achieved. 
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@ RADIO 


Saturday, May 17, 1952, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EDT 
“Adventures in Science,”’ with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
casting System 
Dr. Gerald Wendt, in charge of education in 
science, UNESCO, Paris, discusses “Science for 
the World.” 





INVENTION 
Flat Tire Indicator 
Signals Motorist 


> JOSEPH FRANKS of Lawrence, Mass., 
now deceased, has been granted patent 
number 2,590,394 for his invention of a 
flat tire indicator which signals a motorist 
of a flat tire by turning on a dashboard 
light. 

The invention 
curved tubes mounted near an automobile’s 
axles. One tube is situated near the front 
of the car, the other near the back. Inside 
the tube are two smaller tubes and an elec 
tricity-conducting liquid which can move 
freely in the larger tube. 

When a flat tire develops, one of the tubes 
becomes tilted and the liquid moves to one 
end. The liquid seeps through small holes 
in the inside tubes until it finally reaches 
a switch, closes it and causes a dashboard 
light to flash on. The invention can be so 
arranged that the flat tire indicator will re- 
port which tire is flat by turning on the 
proper one of four dashboard lights. 
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consists of two slightly 


Portable Walkie-Lookie 


> A PORTABLE television camera which 
may help to rush spot news to thousands of 
video screens while it is going on has been 
built and successfully tested by four research 
workers in the Radio Corporation of Ameri 
ca’s laboratories division, Princeton, N. J. 

Walkie-Lookie in the 
technical journal RCA Review (March), 
L. E. Flory, W. S. Pike, J. E. Dilley and 
J. M. Morgan reported that the unit was 
completely free of encumbering cables and 
control center because of its 
power unit 1s 


Describing the 


wires to the 
built-in power supply. The 
made up of batteries contained in a 50 
pound pack carried on the operator's back. 
Engineers predict the self-contained power 
supply feature will cut time now required 
for television stations to set up equipment 
to cover spot news. 

Housed in the pack are the tubes and 
circuits needed to transmit picture and voice. 
In operation, the Walkie-Lookie will trans 
mit up to one-half a mile and for one and 
one-half hours. When covering events more 
than a half mile away from the broadcast 
ing station, the unit will relay the picture 
and sound to a nearby mobile unit which 


will send it on to the station via microwave. 
The camera somewhat resembles a home 
movie camera with a turret of lenses. The 
man operating the camera, however, would 
not be such a common sight. He would have 
wires running around his body and a dipole 

antenna projecting above his head. 
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SKIN 


By H. T. Benrman, M.D., and 0. L. Levin, M.D. 


Two dermatologists give you the up-to-date scientific 
facts. They tell you in detail exactly what to do to beau- 
tify and improve your skin, how to avoid or correct skin 
disorders, and how to deal with many skin problems as 
Daily care of the face—allergies—cosmet 
blackheads—acne—whitebeads—cysts—bells—elly skia— 
dry skin—chapping—poison ivy—cold sores —bives — 
superfluous hair — ringworm —moles—tirthmarks—scars— 
warts —tumors—skin cancer—excessive sweating —etc. 

“The type of book to which the physician can refer his 
patients.”"—Journal of the American Medical Associatien. 

“Accurate, unvarnished story of practical skin care.” 

—Connecticut State Medical Journal 
Price 2.58, Incl. postage. 5-day-Meney-Back-Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 154-H, 
251 West 19th Street, New York 11 
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e New Machines and 


Gadgets « 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washington 


Gadget Bulletin 621. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special 


6, D. C. and ask for 


> 


BLOOD pack has been 


vhich ollect, store and 


PLASTIC 
tened in u 
breakage and als 
The pack ca 
of 250 de grees 
complete with 
nor and pat nt. 
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LEATHER W ASTI 


fe } ic? 


a remove 


1 with 
stands 1 high and 
diameter. 

Science News Letter, May 10 
re X-RAY FILMS of four industria 
meet dit ersificd needs of the 
radiographer. The films can be used 
X-ray exposures 


gamma radiation 


industrial 
scienti fi 
with low or high kilovolt 
or with radium or cobalt 

Science News Letter, May 10, 1952 ro PLASTIC MENDING tape can be used 
in the home to repair torn plastic raincoats, 
The clear 
on the underside 


i 
vered with a thin 


{ CHILD'S PLACE mat, made of vin 

plasti fp? Otects table s spill. ad foods 

Shape d lik €¢ a tov cele phant the brie Ati 

colored mat lies flat and will not slip on of the plasty 

polished table surfaces. It is easily wiped oth and then pressed with a warm iron, 

clean with a damp sponge. 
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GIFT TO SERVICEMEN: 


from table cloths and shower curtatns. 


} 
ts laid over the tea 


material, ¢ 


10, 1952 Science News Letter, May 10, 


at the Special SAS Gift Rate, 


0 


| year for 


$4. 


SEND GIFT SCIENCE NEWS LETTER SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR ONE YEAR TO: 


Address 


Address___ 


And bill me ¢ 54.50 each for these aift subscriptions 


Donor'’s Name 
Address 


City Zone . State 


Mail to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N Street. N. W Washington 6 


request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription 


fo PAINT BRUSH support, clamp and 
strrer combination clips on the paint con- 
tainer and holds one or two brushes in the 
paint, keeping the brush bristles straight and 
off the bottom of the can. The support 
is a Slotted stick with a spring- 
action clamp adjustable to hold any size of 


brush. 


Stirring 
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i TWO HIGH-INTENSITY point-source 
lamps of revolutionary design are to be 
manufactured soon for use in searchlights, 
fiim projectors, flood- and spotlights. A 
molten film of zirconium ts the light source 
of one lamp which 1s said to be more than 
10 times brighter tungsten 


i. 
than ordinary 
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said by the 


rust and mil- 


DEHUMIDIFIER, 
manufacturer to reduce mold, 
dew in the home or office, can be supplied 
optional plug-in 
operation. 


i NEW 


. 


builtin or an 
control for automati 
The unit can matntain the humidity of 
about 13,500 cubte feet of air at the desired 


with a 
Aumidity 
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